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Begar

The second point that helps to explain the unsatisfactory
condition of these people is the prevalence of begar. The
word ' hegar' is commonly used to denote forced labour.1 Ge-
nerally it means work without wages, but sometimes the labour-
er gets, for a day's work, about half the prevailing wage. At
times the term begar is used in a wider sense to include all
illegal exactions by zamindars.

In this province, begar is extorted mainly for cultivating sir
and khudkasht] but in certain cases the annual repairs to the
zamindar's buildings may also be effected by similar means.

Whilst in the past there were legal and quasi-legal sanctions
that explained the existence of begar, it is mainly the isolation
of the village that explains its persistence. For a proper under-
standing of the position, it is necessary to bear in mind that in
spite of about 100 years of peace that India has enjoyed, in
spite of the steam engine and the rail, much of Rural India re-
mains isolated for a considerable part of the year. In regions that
are almost entirely cut off from the rest of the country from July
till the middle of October, the life of the people is influenced

1 This relic of serfdom had its origin, probably, in race conflict. The
Rigveda depicts the Sudra as a domestic servant who could be turned out
or slain at will. In the Mahabharata it is laid down that "the Sudra can
have no absolute property because his property can be appropriated by
his master at will. If the master of a Sudra has fallen into distress the lat-
ter shall support him, and his treasure, if any, shall be placed at the dispo-
sal of the poor master." According to Gautama, ua Brahmin may help him-
self to the money of a Sudra by fraud or force in order to defray the expens-
es of a marriage or a religious rite" (See Caste and Race in India by G. S.
Ghurye, pp. 54-7). If this was the position of the Sudra/ the position of the
Chandala can well be imagined. In any case, by its persistence through
ages begar has marshalled on its side the forces of tradition, conservatism
and apathy.

But begar is not a unique feature of our socio-economic system.
Foreign countries provide many parallels. In Ireland of the 18th and early
19th centuries jbegar did exist. "By a written or verbal agreement or some-
times in virtue of a tacit understanding the tenant bound himself to work
at, the landlord's demand for a very low wage or even without payment
Both landlords and agents were wont to call attention with pride to this
voluntary service of the natives whenever they did the honours of an estate
to some foreign visitor." (Elie Halevy: A History of the English Peqp/e,
Vol. II, p. 20.) '